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finement rather than   an  important trend  in  English
letters.

Defoe has frequently spoken of the manner of writing
he introduced. In A Journal of the Plague Year, he writes:
"My memorandum of these things relate rather to take
notice only of the fact, and mention that it was so". The
key to the art of Defoe, as in all story-telling among
common men, is in the reinforcing final phrase. The
standard realist contents himself with blunt statement of
the fact, the first part of Defoe's method; whereas the
second part, foreshadowing Henry James's argument that
what is merely stated is not presented, converts a statement
of fact into a statement of art. Almost every sentence of
Defoe's fiction is sealed by the circumstantial. There is
such gusto in the habit that he is for ever seeking oppor-
tunities to indulge it, saying the most careless and unlikely
things in order more ingeniously to test his skill in making
everything credible. It is the habit of the born and
congenital liar, the old lag impenetrably stocked with
alibis, the spy who has noted every inch of the ground,
every movement of the population, as well as the habit of
the new, fact-hunting, scientific mind. Defoe will even
run to the great risk of correcting himself, and with most
striking success. There is a good example of this in the
Plague Journal, a perfect example of the idiosyncrasies
of popular story-telling and all the more convincing
for that:

There was nobody, as I could perceive at first, in the churchyard or
going into it, but the buriers and the fellow that drove the cart, or
rather led the horse and cart. . . .

The man is in the driver's seat. Then the lens is given
another twist, the picture is corrected and the man lead-
ing. The correction increases our faith in the narrator by
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